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HEN IT IS CONSIDERED that the country-is normally Republican, 

two to one, and that it is the first time in the history of our country 
that a member of the Catholic church was ever a candidate for office—al- 
though this is in conformity with the Constitution of the United States— 
and that nearly fifteen million men and women voted for Smith, it proves 
the wonderful magnetism of the man and the power he has of convincing 
people as to his sincerity and honesty. 


TTT 


UR LOCAL UNIONS in New York, through a committee, sent a check 
for three thousand dollars to Chairman Raskob to be used in the cam- 
paign of Candidate Smith. Many of our people throughout the country, 
whose names I will not mention, contributed five, ten, fifteen and twenty- 
five dollars, in accordance with their means, to this campaign. This is a new 
system which, in time, will work to the advantage of trade unionists. In the 
old days, Labor representatives had their hands out, during a campaign, to 
see how much they could get. My idea is to have Labor elect, through their 
contributions and in every other way, their friends. Only in this way can 
Labor ever expect to get anywhere, and this does not mean that it is neces- 
sary that the candidate shall belong to any special party. So long as he is a 
friend of Labor he should be helped. 


TTF 


NY OF OUR UNIONS, or members, who subscribed for bonds for the 

“Republic of Ireland,” some years ago, will find it to their advantage to 

get in touch with Peter Brady, president of the Federation Bank and Trust 

Company, 34th Street and 8th Avenue, New York City, N. Y. If you know of 

any one among your acquaintance who purchased or subscribed for those 

bonds tell them to communicate with Mr. Brady. This should be done before 
December 31, 1928. 


v TF 


HE RADIO STATEMENT of Smith on Tuesday evening, November 
13, proves the bigness of the man. Anyone can be big when they win. 
But the loser who smiles and takes his beatings is the man you can depend 
on in a real pinch, as Kipling says: 
“If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it in one turn of pitch and toss 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe one word about your loss.” 
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Report of Treasurer Tobin to the 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention in New Orleans 


I was elected treasurer of this 
American Federation of Labor in 
November, 1917. During the eleven 
years I have been treasurer I have 
handled, or there has passed through 
my hands inone formor other, $6,600,- 
852.29. There has not been the slight- 
est mistake of even one cent in the 
financial transactions between the 
secretary and the treasurer of this 
organization during all those years. 
When I received the funds of the 
Federation they were drawing inter- 
est at the rate of three per cent, and 
as I have been informed by the newly- 
elected treasurer, Brother Ryan, the 
banks in Kansas City, where he is 
located, pay only three per cent on 
certificates of deposit. 

To my mind, the selling and buying 
of money is purely a cold-blooded 
proposition. I have regarded it my 
duty in handling the moneys of the 
American Federation of Labor to ob- 
tain as much from banks for its use 
as I possibly could. I have taken into 
consideration, first, the quality of the 
bank and the personnel and officer- 
ship of the institution before I con- 
sidered doing business with any bank. 
For the great bulk of the Federation 
money on certificates of deposit, I re- 
ceived four per cent per annum, also 
a bond covering the deposit paid for 
by the bank amounting to one-half 
of one per cent, making a total of 414 
per cent. The only exception to this is 
a transaction involving $50,000.00 
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worth of certificates of deposit in the 
Federation Bank and Trust Company 
of New York on which I received 344 
per cent per annum and a surety bond 
paid for by the bank, making a total 
of four per cent. 

I have endeavored, and have been 
successful, in getting the top-notch 
price for the moneys of the Federa- 
tion from the banks with which I did 
business. I think I can safely say I 
have earned for the American Feder- 
ation of Labor during the years I have 
been treasurer several thousand dol- 
lars in interest over and above any 
amount ever received prior to my 
taking this office. I think the time is 
coming, and I believe it is now at hand, 
when the treasurer of the Federation 
should be empowered by the officers 
of the Federation to purchase gilt- 
edge, high class securities which 
would bring in a higher rate of inter- 
est than that paid by any bank. I find 
that bankers will pay more than their 
set rate of interest if they find that 
the deposit is worthy of their con- 
sideration. Clearing house rules, 
bankers’ agreements, etc., are set 
aside when occasion requires. This, 
at least, I learned from my experience. 
A bank may profitably pay from four 
to four and one-half or five per cent 
on money if you are to figure the 
earnings of said money during the 
past year when Wall Street was sell- 
ing money for eight, nine and ten per 
cent. The bank with assets of from 
five to ten million dollars can easily 
run their business and pay its cost of 
operation, including salaries, on one 
per cent of its earnings obtained from 
deposits and other sources, unless, of 
course, the bank keeps or retains 
enormous reserves or reserves much 
higher than that which the law re- 
quires. A bank with ten to twenty 
millions of real assets can run the 
bank and cover all of its expenses on 
about three-fourths of one per cent 
on the earnings of its deposits. I say 
this regardless of statements made by 


bankers who naturally are endeavor- 
ing to buy money as cheap as they 
can and sell it on the most profitable 
basis. 

I tendered my resignation to the 
Executive Council last August and 
my resignation was accepted by the 
Council on Thursday, October 25, 
1928. When I became treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor there 
was turned over to me, by my prede- 
cessor, moneys and property amount- 
ing to $96,967.84. The other day I 
turned over to my successor, and I 
have a signed receipt for the amount, 
$295,821.53. This transaction took 
place on November 8, 1928, at my of- 
fice in Indianapolis. 

I don’t think you will consider me 
unduly presumptuous in offering the 
following recommendation for the 
consideration of this convention: 

“That the laws be amended making 
the secretary of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor the secretary-treas- 
urer.” 

I make this recommendation after 
years of experience in, handling the 
moneys of the American Federation 
of Labor and after twenty-one years 
as General President of an Inter- 
national Union in which I have had 
something to do with the handling 
and investment of its finances, and I 
make the recommendation for no rea- 
son other than that I believe it will 
be the means of straightening out a 
situation which should have been 
remedied many years ago. 

Some of course may say, either 
charitably or uncharitably, why did 
he not make this recommendation be- 
fore now? In answer I wish to say, 
ever since I became treasurer I have 
considered the office entirely unnec- 
essary and on more than one occasion 
I made the statement, unofficially, to 
the Executive Council, but whether 
it was because the Executive Council 
did not desire to interfere on account 
of my holding the office or whether it 
did not wish to disturb the old order 
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of things, I do not know. I am rather 
inclined to believe the former reason 
to be responsible for no action being 
taken on my unofficial suggestion. 
My reason for making this recom- 
mendation now is for this purpose: 
It is impossible to carry out the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation 
of Labor and do business along the 
lines that business should be done in 
the best interest of the Federation. 
Article 8 reads: “The Treasurer shall 
receive and take charge of all moneys, 
property and securities of the Feder- 
ation, etc.” Section 2 of Article 8 
reads: “The Treasurer shall pay, 
through the Secretary, all warrants 
regularly drawn on him, signed by 
the President and countersigned by 
the Secretary, as required by the Con- 
stitution, and none others.” The 
system obtaining has been that the 
secretary forwarded to me _ such 
amount as he had left after paying 
all bills, including salaries and other 
expenses of the Federation, and af- 
terwards I received a number of war- 
rants covering the amounts drawn 
from the moneys received by the sec- 
retary. Never in any instance for 
many years have the warrants been 
personally signed by the president. 
Instead, the president has written 
me a letter stating that owing to the 
great pressure of business in handling 
the affairs of the Federation he was 
unable to sign the warrants and 
authorized that the stamp of his sig- 
nature be placed on the warrants. 
This manner of doing business was 
necessary in order to transact the 
financial affairs of the Federation, but 
in every instance it was entirely ille- 
gal and the treasurer, under bond, 
could refuse to do business that way 
for his own protection and further- 
more the bonding company would not 
redeem the bond of the treasurer if 
the treasurer would misappropriate 
the funds of the Federation, as the 
bonding company will pay indemnity 


only when the Constitution is carried 
out to the letter. 

It is true when I tendered my resig- 
nation, I insisted on same being ac- 
cepted. I had my reasons for this ac- 
tion, not the least of which was that 
I desired to be relieved of some of the 
work so that I might devote more time 
to the work of the organization of 
which I have been General President 
for the past twenty-one years. In- 
creasing our work and our labor as we 
go along after years of service is not 
perhaps best for some of us and with 
my limited energy, at least, I feel I 
would be doing myself an injury and 
an injustice to my International 
Union, with existing conditions now 
surrounding us, were I to continue as 
your treasurer. 

My resignation was accepted on 
October 25, andthe funds and property 
of the Federation were turned over 
to the newly appointed treasurer on 
November 8. Under the law, the 
treasurer retains the property and 
moneys of the Federation until his 
successor is appointed and qualifies. 
This law was complied with. 

Of all the international and national 
unions that I know of, there is only 
one having the office of treasurer, and 
in that case, the treasurer is a sal- 
aried officer with a desk and office in 
the headquarters of that internation- 
al union. More than half of the na- 
tional unions having a secretary-treas- 
urer handle more money each month 
than the Federation receives and have 
a great many more accounts. I am 
confident that there is no need what- 
ever of creating a permanent salaried 
office of treasurer in the Federation. 
I am quite confident that there is not 
any need of doing business as at pres- 
ent, that is, having the secretary for- 
ward to the treasurer, in a far-away 
city, that part of the funds of the 
Federation overand abovethe amount 
required to cover the expenses of the 
Federation, or when a deficit occurs 
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between the expenses and the income, 
having the treasurer forward the sec- 
retary a check to cover that deficit. I 
have at times been far away from my 
office when a message was received 
from the secretary requesting that a 
check for a certain amount be for- 
warded to him. In the interest of 
doing business properly, no one in my 
office was authorized to sign my name 
to a check; this because of the fact 
that any other procedure would, per- 
haps, nullify the treasurer’s bond, if 
it had not already been nullified be- 
cause of the manner in which this 
business was transacted. 

There is not any argument in say- 
ing that this system has worked suc- 
cessfully since the inception of the 
Federation. It has never worked 
satisfactorily or successfully, nor 
is it legal or based on the com- 
mon rule of good business, and 
would not, in my judgment, be toler- 
ated by either the bonding companies 
or banking institutions, and a more 
up-to-date, progressive system of do- 
ing business should be instituted by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the same as any other institution of 
our American life. 

If the above recommendation is 
favorably adopted, this will cause an 
even number of men on the Executive 
Council. Therefore, the constitution 
should be amended adding another 
vice-president, making nine  vice- 
presidents instead of eight. 

Now in conclusion let me say to you, 
no one more fully appreciates the 
friendship and confidence of his as- 
sociates on the council than I do, and 
no one more fully understands and ap- 
preciates the honor you conferred upon 
me every year since 1917 when you 
first elected me as treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor at the 
Buffalo convention. 


I have done my duty as I saw it. 
I have served you as honestly and 
conscientiously and as unselfishly as 


I have seen the way and the light. I 
have attended every meeting of the 
council for the past eleven years with 
the exception of one or two, and while 
in attendance at the meetings I was 
present at almost every session. On 
every subject of importance and in- 
terest which confronted the Federa- 
tion during and immediately after the 
war, and since then, I have given the 
best service I could in endeavoring to 
adjust and eliminate all controversies 
pertaining to international unions, 
having always in mind the best inter- 
estsoftheFederation, because in serv- 
ing on the executive council men do 
not represent their own particular or- 
ganization but, as I look upon it, they 
represent the entire membership of 
the Federation who have placed them 
in office. No one ever questioned my 
position or where I stood on any 
subject. 

I think you will agree with me that 
it is necessary in these days when 
dissension and misunderstanding sur- 
round us, when we are confronted 
with serious conditions of unemploy- 
ment and a great lack of interest on 
the part of our membership, resulting 
in a great falling off of members in 
international unions, to be open, plain, 
fearless and above board. I have en- 
deavored to be such with all men and 
on all questions, having in mind that 
the great rank and file of our members 
depend on us for serious, calm, cool 
and deliberate consideration of every 
important situation presenting itself 
to the executive council. My associa- 
tions with the members of the execu- 
tive council have been most pleasant 
and most cordial, as they are now, and 
as I hope they will remain, and I sever 
those associations with some pangs of 
regret and only because I believe it 
for the best interest of myself, my 
organization, and the Federation. 

For twenty-two years I have been 
a faithful believer in the militant, 
forceful and aggressive policies of the 
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American Federation of Labor. I be- 
lieve it is the only manner and method 
by which our movement may be help- 
ful not only. to our membership but 
helpful to the fairminded citizenship 
of America. By this statement, I do 
not wish to deprecate the importance 
of conciliation and arbitration when 
such doctrines or principles are fair 
and square and give honest consider- 
ation to the trade union involved. But, 
as the Labor Movement prospered in 
the beginning through that spirit of 
self-sacrifice and determination which 
permeated the minds of the men who 
led in the great vanguard, who helped 
to create and build up this institution 
—which has done so much for the 
toilers of our country—it is my judg- 
ment unless we continue and revive, 
through some means or other, that 
spirit of individual interest; that de- 
termination to fight for what is right; 
use every argument and education 
which will compel our enemies and 
our government to recognize us as an 
important part of the life of our na- 
tion; unless we do something along 
those lines, I am somewhat fearful 
of our continued success. 

I thank you with all the sincerity 
with which I am possessed for the 
great honor you have bestowed upon 
me for so many years, and I hope I 
have not disappointed you in the 
measure of service I have attempted 
to render. I trust also you will believe 
me when I say I have not at any time 
had any desire to do other than serve 
the Federation and the membership 
that elected me to office year after 
year. I had no ulterior motives and 
sought no special privileges or con- 
sideration for myself or the organiza- 
tion I represent at any time during 
the eleven years I have been on the 
council. My great desire has been 
to be helpful, to be truthful, to be sin- 
cere, and by being such to establish 
the confidence of the rank and file 
of our membership in the executive 
council. Whether I have fulfilled your 


expectations of me in the service I 
have rendered, is for you to decide. I 
now submit to you my final report 
which terminates my duties as treas- 
urer. 





The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company Records Big Gain 


The most important development 
of recent weeks in forwarding the in- 
terests of The Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company, Labor’s big insur- 
ance venture, is the entry of the com- 
pany into Massachusetts. President 
Matthew Woll has just announced the 
fact that the Bay State has admitted 
Labor’s insurance company to operate 
in that state and that agencies will be 
organized immediately. 

Entry of the company into Massa- 
chusetts means more than the busi- 
ness to be secured in that state. It 
means a most important seal of ap- 
proval on the company’s methods and 
its soundness, for Massachusetts is 
one of the two strictest states in the 
Union in regard to qualification of 
life insurance companies. The only 
other state to match Massachusetts 
requirements is New York. The com- 
pany has been operating in New York 
almost from the beginning of its ac- 
tivities and has, in fact, written more 
business in New York than in any 
other state. 

The month has been an excellent 
one for the company in every respect. 
President Woll has surpassed himself 
as a traveler and has attended an 
average of more than a meeting a 
week in a wide range of territory. He 
has addressed a number of inter- 
national union conventions, taking to 
these organizations the message of 
group insurance, a form of insurance 
which now protects the families of 
millions of American workers at the 
lowest possible cost, but which, until 
Labor’s advent into the field, was 
mainly an instrument used by em- 
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ployers covering their own employees. 
Use of this form of insurance by unions 
relieves the employee of indebtedness 
to the employer and gives the union 
one more avenue of service to the 
membership. 

Organization of the company’s ef- 
forts to write individual insurance con- 
tinues with increasing energy. An 
important general agency has just 
been opened in Washington, D. C., 
where O. A. Foster, veteran union 
man and insurance man, has been ap- 
pointed general agent. Mr. Foster is 
hard at work organizing his territory. 
Another general agency has been or- 
ganized, covering the state of Texas. 
The Texas agency is in the hands of 
experienced and highly successful 
men. J. Backman Greer and William 
Brockhausen are operating the Texas 
agency, known as The Union Insur- 
ance Agency, with offices in the Bedell 
Building, San Antonio. With them 
they have associated Chester M. 
Wright, formerly on Samuel Gom- 
per’s staff, as adviser in publicity and 
promotion work. Mr. Wright will re- 
main in Washington, however, where 
he edits International Labor News 
Service. Mr. Greer, of this agency, 
formerly was with the Texas state in- 
surance commission and has for 
eleven years been engaged in agency 
work. 

President Woll and other officers of 
the company are immensely gratified 
by latest figures on the condition of 
the insurance business generally. 
The reports show that insurance 
totals for the year thus far have 
broken all records. The increase over a 
year ago is eight per cent, 2s shown 
by the figures from forty-eight com- 
panies, which have written a total of 
$9,058,081,000 in the nine months of 
the year thus far passed. 

“These figures, showing the gen- 
eral trend toward more nearly ade- 
quate insurance, together with our 
own special appeal to trade unionists 





as a company of Labor’s own creation, 
should bring to the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company a volume of busi- 
ness far beyond our original expecta- 
tions before the close of the year,” 
said President Woll. “We look to 
every one of our agents to contribute 
to that end, not merely that we may 
make a record, but that we may serve 
Labor as we ought to serve it.” 





Governor Smith 


When Governor Alfred E. Smith 
goes out of office January 1, the state 
of New York and the nation will lose 
one of the great. He is great in heart 
and mind. He is great in fidelity to 
the common people. 

His greatness will grow in the esti- 
mate of the country as campaign pas- 
sions cool. Those who have hated him 
for his church will come to respect 
him for simple loyalty to his religious 
faith, which has strengthened him in 
long public service. 

The Catholic church can not give 
too many such sons to the nation. Nor 
can that church have a better mis- 
sionary for the civic virtue of its 
creed. His service is sufficient answer 
to those who question the American- 
ism of his fellow believers. 

He has given himself to public labor 
for a quarter century. In all those 
years as a municipal official, legisla- 
tor and state executive, he has been 
almost without exception a leader of 
the people and a champion of their 
rights. 

His reward is the richest that can 
come iv any man—the confidence and 
affection of the people. That confi- 
dence and affection is not dimmed by 
his election defeat in New York and 
in the nation. 

Smith received the largest popu- 
lar vote ever given a candidate of his 
party. In the percentage of popular 
votes, with the exception of 1916, his 
defeat was by the narrowest margin 
in twenty years. This was despite the 
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fact that his handicaps as a candidate 
were perhaps more powerful than any 
presidential candidate ever has had. 

He had a minority party and that 
divided against itself; he had a minor- 
ity issue in prohibition modification ; 
he had an opponent of almost unique 
popularity, riding a wave of national 
prosperity; he had the mark of a 
church which has helped build 
America under a Constitution of re- 
ligious equality, but which is pro- 
scribed by millions of voters. 

When 14,000,000 Americans vote 
for such a man for President, it is 
an earnest of the tolerance of the na- 
tion and of the power of that man. 
We record this as among those who 
chose Hoover as even better fitted for 
the presidency, but who never have 
doubted that Smith would have served 
the nation with distinction and honor. 

As Lincoln represented an earlier 
rural America, so Smith in a sense is 
a symbol of the newer coming Amer- 
ica of the immigrant and of the city. 

American public life will be poorer 
without the gallantry, the color, the 
wisdom and the homely honesty 
which have been the secret of his 
power. 

We wish for Alfred E. Smith long 
life and happiness when he takes his 
post as a high private in the ranks of 
American democracy.—Indianapolis 
Times. 

Note—tThis is an editorial from 
one of the Scripps-Howard chain of 
newspapers which were opposed to 
the candidacy of Governor Smith. 
—EDITOR. 





Stealthy Methods Used by Utilities 


Washington.—The Federal Trade 
Commission’s probe of public utilities 
has acquainted thoughtful citizens 
how public opinion is manufactured 
by privilege seekers. 

The most sensational exposure is 
the system employed by E. Hofer and 
Sons, of Salem, Oregon, who supply 


propaganda to 14,000 newspapers. In 
recent years the public utilities con- 
tributed $168,000 annually for the 
distribution of this firm’s bulletins. 

Editorials were also furnished. 
Anything that savored of interfer- 
ence with profits and exploitation of 
natural resources was attacked. La- 
bor unions and farm relief were criti- 
cised. 

The manager of the Salem firm was 
an unwilling witness but he acknowl- 
edged to the commission that the 
newspapers last year published at 
least 3,000,000 inches of utilities’ 
propaganda. 

This vast public-opinion molding 
machinery operated stealthily. The 
editcrs did not know the scheme was 
financed by public utilities—News 
Letter. 





Anti-Trust Law May Be Junked 


Washington.—Sentiment in busi- 
ness circles is crystallizing in favor of 
a revision of the anti-trust law, and 
the next Congress may make wide 
departure from the thirty-eight-year 
attitude toward combinations of cap- 
ital. Advocates of this change believe 
combinations of workers can be con- 
trolled by the injunction, while busi- 
ness combinations will not be an- 
noyed. 

The Sherman anti-trust law was 
approved July 2, 1890. It outlaws 
“every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states.” 

Congress has diluted this act by 
permitting railroads to consolidate 
under the. Esch-Cummins transpor- 
tation law and by passing the Webb 
amendment which exempts corpora- 
tions engaged in the foreign trade. 

In practice this law had had no 
effect on large combinations and hold- 
ing companies. 

The United States Supreme Court 
delivered the hardest blow to the law 
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when it ruled eight years ago that 
the steel trust does not come under 
this statute. In that case the court 
went far afield when it declared that 
a dissolution of the trust would in- 
jure public interest, was against pub- 
lic policy and would result in “a ma- 
terial disturbance of, and, it may be 
serious detriment to, the foreign 
trade.” 

In a minority opinion Associate 
Justices Day, Pitney and Clarke reg- 
istered sharp dissent from the theory 
that enforcement of law should be 
guided by public policy. 

“I know of no public policy,” said 
Justice Day, “which sanctions a vio- 
lation of law, nor of any inconvenience 
to trade, domestic or foreign, which 
should have the effect of placing com- 
binations, which have been able to 
thus organize one of the greatest in- 
dustries of the country in defiance of 
law, in an impregnable position above 
the control of the law forbidding such 
combinations. Such a conclusion does 
violence to the policy which the law 
was intended to enforce, runs counter 
to the decisions of the court, and nec- 
essarily results in a practical nullifi- 
eation of the act itself.”—News 
Letter. 








Machine Brings New Issues 


Washington.—Monotonous m a- 
chine operation makes it difficult to 
interest these workers in trade union- 
ism, says the Bulletin of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

“The great growth of jobs at which 
a person does one thing over and 
over again is generally held to make 
organization the more difficult,” the 
Bulletin states. “Lacking the skill of 
the man with a trade, lacking the 
pride in a trade well learned and well 
practiced, working at jobs that can 
be learned and unlearned quickly, 
paid higher wages than ever before, 
seeking pleasure as a surcease from 
the monotony of work, and living in 


a society that is always changing, the 
repetitive workers in the factories 
furnish the organizers of Labor the 
greatest difficulties. And the diffi- 
culties are all the greater because of 
the steady encroachment of the ma- 
chine upon those already organized 
around their skill. 

“Those organized encounter the 
lethargy and the snobbishness of em- 
ployers and managers in the effort to 
introduce union-management co-oper- 
ation, and they find lethargy and 
timidity in their own ranks before 
something new.” 

The Bulletin states that workers 
also encounter opposition from with- 
out and timidity from within in their 
battle against the Labor injunction. 

“To obtain relief from injunctions 
the workers must be active in politics 
and they must draw to themselves 
large bodies of outside public opinion 
so as to influence law-making bodies 
to pass the laws and executives to 
lead campaigns in behalf of satis- 
factory injunction relief or at least 
not to veto laws when passed. But 
in political campaigns unending 
troubles arise to delay progress.” 

These handicaps from within and 
without are recognized and some 
workers have lost heart, the Bulletin 
states. 

“But both among the older and the 
younger leadership there are an in- 
calculable number who are thinking 
more clearly than ever before and 
who are determined to meet the needs 
of the working  people.’”—News 
Letter. 





All Wage Workers Welcomed 
by A. F. of L. 


Organized window washers in 
Newark, New Jersey, won their 
seven-weeks’ strike. The new agree- 
ment calls for $45 for a 45-hour week, 
pay forseven holidays, double time for 
Sunday and holiday work and extra 
day work at $9. 
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Gains by so-called “unskilled” or 
ganized workers are common. They 
are accepted as a matter of course by 
trade unionists who fail to realize that 
they are an answer to communists 
and alleged “liberals” who sneer that 
the organized Labor Movement is a 
“select, craft organization of highly 
skilled workers.” 


The trade union movement wel- 
comes all wage earners, regardless of 
sex, creed or color. 


Our movement is not limited to 
“skilled” workers. That term is 
relative, for all labor requires skill, 
which is defined as understanding 
and ability. 

Every imaginable class of workers 
are under the A. F. of L. banner. The 
window washer stands with the build- 
ing, metal, printing and other crafts- 
men; with teacher and freight hand- 
ler, miner and paste maker, actor and 
street laborer, stenographer and fish 
handler, library employee and egg 
inspector, bank clerk and cement 
maker. 

There is no limit to what workers 
can accomplish if they but organize. 

Unorganized workers accept revo- 
lutionary social, industrial and me- 
chanical changes. The radio passes 
without notice, as does the air plane, 
discoveries in chemistry and mar- 
velous automatic machinery. 

These workers, however, cling to 
their old living standards and con- 
cepts of inferiority. To have them ac- 
cept new ideals is the work of organ- 
ized Labor. 

This effort is hampered by revolu- 
tionists, the intelligentsia, Labor ex- 
perts and like advisors, who would 
save the workers instead of permit- 
ting them to save themselves. 

The A. F. of L. stands for individual 
freedom through collective bargain- 
ing. This angers the “reds” and other 
Labor saviors. 

They call the American trade 
union movement “reactionary,” when 
in fact it is they who are in that class. 


They have not the slightest idea of 
the liberty American workers aspire. 
They have the European complex— 
that the state should protect workers. 
They would be the state. 


Fundamentally these elements are 
in accord with the reactionary em- 
ployer who offers his company 
“union,” his yellow dog and his pater- 
nalism to conceal control of workers, 
which trade unionism challenges. 

Outwardly these elements conflict, 
but at every testing time they are as 
one against trade unionists.—News 
Letter. 





British Employers Face Facts 


Employers in Great Britain, rep- 
resenting 95 per cent of production 
in that country, will recognize un- 
ions affiliated to the British Trades 
Union Congress. 


A joint committee, representing 
the unions and employers, declare 
that “it is definitely in the interests 
of all concerned in industry that full 
recognition” should be given legiti- 
mate unions. 


Victimization is declared to be an 
important cause of friction and un- 
rest and the desirability of abandon- 
ing this policy is urged. 

A National Industrial Council 
will be formed to investigate dis- 
putes and problems. This council 
will hold regular meetings every 
three months ‘“‘for general consulta- 
tion on the widest questions con- 
cerning industry and_ industrial 
progress.”’ 

The employers make no mention 
of such hackneyed phrases as ‘“‘inde- 
pendent workmen.” They face facts. 
They realize this is an age of or- 
ganization. 

It is as certain as the tides that 
this system will eventually be ac- 
cepted by American employers who 
now oppose trade unions. 

The new day can be hastened as 
the workers organize.—News Letter. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


The Song Is Ended but the Melody Lingers On” 


¥ 
Tue ELECTION is over and as good Americans it is our duty to give our full 
support to the newly elected President, Herbert Hoover, when he enters 
office. I have never contended that Herbert Hoover was anything else than 
an honest man and a brainy man. The only objection that I pointed out was 
that he had guaranteed to follow in the footsteps of Coolidge and Harding, 
carrying out their policies, and to my mind that meant no relief and very 
little hope for the toilers of the nation. 

There is a possibility that Hoover after he gets to looking around him 
and sizing up the situation may determine that some of those stand-still 
policies are not justified or helpful. He will be a free agent to a certain 
extent unless he has made promises and pledges, all of which is possible. The 
Republicans about a year ago did not desire Hoover for their candidate but 
circumstances forced him on them, and undoubtedly agreements and con- 
ferences helped to bring about a reconciliation. Hoover, in my judgment, 
will be a stronger President than either Coolidge or Harding, a man of more 
vision. Both of his predecessors were localized and somewhat accidental. 
At least it must be said about Hoover that he is responsible for his own 
great success and that from the sheer forcefulness of his ability and char- 
acter he has come to be President, which is not only the highest office in our 
great country, but the highest office in the world. Greater than the position 
of a King; because not only does the President of the United States influence 
to a great extent our own people, but he influences and has something to do 
with the destinies of the whole world. I am not offering any alibis and I am 
making no apologies, but I want to remind you of the fact that if you will 
look over past copies of our Journal you will find that about a year ago I 
said that from the Republican end of the situation that Hoover would be the 
best man for Labor. Since I wrote that, however, I have reason to believe 
that certain concessions or certain understandings have taken place. Per- 
sonally I would much prefer Hoover to be elected than any other of the 
so-called reactionary Republicans. From the viewpoint of Labor he is more 
preferable than would be Dawes, Mellon or Hughes. Hughes is the shrewd- 
est, cleverest, most able and dangerous man that Labor could have in the 
Presidency, although Hughes made a pretty fair Governor of New York. 
But he is the great corporation lawyer who has the faculty of making men 
believe that he is their friend and with them when he is diametrically op- 
posed to their aspirations. Without a doubt he was the most forceful, con- 
vincing and ablest one of the number of speakers who were out helping to 
elect Herbert Hoover. His last minute wind-up speech over the radio from 
his home in New York at 11:00 o’clock on Monday evening prior to the 
election was the greatest masterpiece that was ever delivered, in my judg- 
ment, tearing to pieces the arguments of the opposition and convincing 
those who were undecided that the ruin of the country would be embodied 
in the election of the candidate of the Democratic Party. This proves the 
power and the ability of the individual because nothing that he had said 
contained one particle of truth and was used only by the clever lawyer, the 
great diplomat and the perfect Republican politician. 
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Labor’s forces were divided in the election. It is pitiable to look over 
the situation and to find that there was no organization whatever among the 
toilers, organized or unorganized, in the last campaign. Some will say who 
played the neutral part that “Now we are safe because we did not oppose 
Hoover.” That, to my judgment, is a mistake, because even the opposition 
has no respect for those who are afraid to express themselves on a question 
of such great importance. Some there were on both sides of the fence who 
were selfish and had individual considerations at heart. The great bulk 
of the workers, however, were sincere and honest and were blindly groping 
for the light, floundering in a maze of arguments and in the’ disorganized 
condition of the leadership of Labor who pointed no way out or offered no 
guidance in any direction for Labor’s interests. There is an old saying that 
things will have to get worse before they will get better. Perhaps this can 
be applied to Labor, because there is no question in my mind but that Labor 
is losing its forcefulness, its fighting qualities, its power to convince those 
who are in power of its determination to get justice. As a matter of fact, 
the legislative representatives of Labor in Washington find themselves 
confronted with an aloofness, or an utter disregard for them by many of the 
men in the Congress and in the Senate Chambers. It is nothing unusual to 
see Labor representatives disagreeing seriously in Washington as to what 
they want, and what they don’t want. There was, as far as I know, no special 
enemy of Labor who sought re-election picked out in the last election for 
defeat. Simply sending out a statement stating that a certain representa- 
tive or senator voted against certain Labor measures does not get very far. 
Fighting an enemy of Labor means that men should be sent into the district 
and an intensive campaign of opposition should be started against that 
individual, whether he be senator or representative, whether he be Democrat 
or Republican. It would be better for the people to defeat one or two of its 
dyed-in-the-wool enemies than to scatter whatever strength it has pro- 
miscuously over a large territory and succeed in defeating nobody. In 
Indiana a senator has been returned to office who has been known to be 
against Labor in every instance since he became senator, who was anti 
everything that Labor stood for, and still nothing was done to defeat Rob- 
inson in Indiana. This kind of action, in my judgment, is sufficient to make 
the average member of the house or the senate pay very little attention to the 
forcefulness of Labor or to its demands or requests. However, perhaps out 
of the maelstrom there may come a better understanding, a brighter day. 
Perhaps continued utter defeat of the aspirations of Labor may arouse the 
rank and file of the membership from that lethargy which seems at the pres- 
ent time to have absolute control of the workers. I am not discouraged, I 
am an optimist, believing in the struggles and aspirations of the workers. I 
have seen worse conditions in the early days than those that now obtain, 
but it is also true that I have seen a different class of fighters leading the 
masses of the toilers and I have seen workers following their leaders to an 
eventual success. At any rate, as stated above it is our duty to give our full 
and undivided support as Americans to the newly elected President when he 
enters office, and to pledge him that as Labor has always been in the past 
found in the vanguard of the highest grade of citizenship, so we will be 
found in the future, supporting the Constitution and the President of our 
country, which is without a doubt the greatest country in the world, the only 
country where Labor has freedom from serfdom and degradation provided 
the laborer avails himself of the opportunities prevailing under our free 
form of government. 
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W ELL, AGAIN I OFFER NO APOLOGY for anything I have written or said dur- 
ing the recent campaign. Remember I stated that there was no question, nor 
had anyone the right to question the individual’s right to vote as he saw fit. 
Through the education from the Labor Movement we have reached a point 
where men can honestly disagree without serious bitterness. 


Nothing can be accomplished by going to extremes. There never was a 
saying more true than that “the pen and tongue are mightier than the 
sword” on nearly all occasions. If Labor or any part of Labor has been dis- 
appointed in the recent election that portion of our people must be satisfied 
with the fact that it is not the first time they have been defeated or dis- 
appointed, and that if they believe in what they have said and what they 
have advocated, then it is their duty to continue advocating that doctrine or 
those beliefs until eventually they shall convince others as to the justice of 
their position. I voted for Al Smith and I have five sons, the youngest one of 
whom came of age recently, and they voted for him without any persuasion 
on my part. I would do the same thing again under similar circumstances. 
This does not mean that you would not be just as sincere as I am even if 
you voted for the other candidate. I voted for Smith not because he was a 
wet or a dry ; not because he was the friend of the farmer and promised legis- 
lation for the farmer or because he did not; not because be was a Catholic 
or a Protestant; but because he made the greatest Governor in the interest 
of Labor that we ever had in the State of New York, and because while he 
was the head of a teaming corporation he was one of the best friends of our 
organization that could possibly hold such a position. If we believe in help- 
ing our friends as the old “‘used up doctrine” advocates, then I feel that it 
was my duty to render whatever individual service I could to the friend of 
our organization and the friend of the Trade Union Movement. 

Right and justice do not always prevail. This is thoroughly exempli- 
fied in the history of the Labor Movement. Strikes that have obtained where 
men have sacrificed their lives for justice were often lost because of the 
forces arrayed against them. So it is true in the political arena. Those who 
are best qualified or best fitted for office are not always successful in winning. 
You will notice that in your several states and in your great municipalities 
that the finest kind of sincere, honest business men whenever they run for 
office have been defeated and very often the howling, grafting politician 
has been elected. In the last general election, however, the two men who ran 
for the Presidency were of the highest type, both as citizens of the United 
States, as fathers and as husbands. No one could point a finger of scorn to the 
private or public life of either individual. In my judgment the candidate 
of the Democratic Party would be the best man for Labor because he had 
been tried and true for many years as an elective administrator of the State 
of New York. The candidate of the Republican Party who was successful, 
never held office, had never been elected. Perhaps after all he may surprise 
us by being more favorable to Labor than we expect him to be in view of 
his associates and connections in the political arena. 

Anyone can be a good winner, but to my mind it has always been my 
experience that there is nothing higher in life, nothing that makes men 
more noble and greater, and that shows their true character than a good 
loser. This is true in everything, whether in society, whether in the 
gambling market, or whether in political office, or in our Labor Movement. 
The type of man that Smith is was thoroughly expressed in his telegram of 
congratulations to his successful opponent, when he wished him not only 
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a successful administration but prayed that his health and strength might 
be such as to make life worth living. It was a splendid thing to notice 
throughout the controversy between the candidates that the question of 
religion which was attempted to be injected into the debates was trampled 
on and despised by both parties, and in all the discussions in the heat of the 
argument that in our Labor Movement our country stood solidly upon the 
principle upon which it was founded, that religious beliefs were not a part 
of American statesmanship, and that whether a man belonged to a certain 
church or no church had nothing to do with the quality of his American 
citizenship. Many educational lessons were obtained from the debates and 
speeches during the campaign. At least no one can deny the great courage 
of the defeated candidate in bringing to the fore questions such as the modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act for the purpose of the elimination of crime re- 
sulting from the illicit sale of liquor in our great industrial centers. He is the 
first man who has had the nerve to go out and espouse a remedy for the 
disgraceful conditions existing. Every great man who has advocated a 
change or a remedy for existing evils throughout the history of our country 
and the world, was always set aside in the beginning and his opinions were 
regarded as the opinions of an impractical and sometimes he was styled a 
foolish imbecile. Personally I feel that resulting from those debates on pro- 
hibition, on farm relief, on injunctions and on the many other questions, 
that four years hence both parties will have something to say on those un- 
necessary evils with which we are now confronted in our American life. I 
think the discussion of the injunction by Candidate Smith, both in his 
acceptance speech and other speeches, opens up the way and points to the 
fact that something will have to be done on this question that is sapping the 
very life of the Labor Movement. 

I think that his references and explanations to the farm question will 
compel the party in power now, to immediately consider helpful legislation 
for the interests of this class so important in American life. I think that first, 
last and for all, the question of a man aspiring to the office of President be- 
cause he belongs to a certain denomination has been settled and settled 
in accordance with the Constitution of the United States. Having all these 
things in mind and believing in the birth of a better day and a still greater 
and happier day, let me again repeat—the loser is sometimes the victor be- 
cause of the impressions he has made, and the lessons he has given result- 
ing from the courage and manliness with which he espoused the principles 
in which he believed. While we hail with respect and glory the conquering 
hero, the victor in the fight, we tip our hat to the loser, the man so human 
and so fair that in all his speeches he had never forgotten that he was one 
of those who composed the great bulk of our American citizenship, the toilers 
of the nation. 

ey F 
‘| HE MILK WAGON DRIVERS’ LOCAL UNION NO. 380 of Boston, to which I re- 
ferred in my address at Cincinnati, have settled their case with their employ- 
ers by agreeing to pay the sum of $35,000. The original decision was 
$60,000. Fearing we might not be able to get this case to the United States 
Supreme Court and fearing also that if we got it there an adverse decision 
might be rendered, it was considered best to accept the settlement. Thirty- 
five thousand dollars is a lot of money, but it is not the amount so much as it 
is the principle involved. The attorneys for the employers had the wages 
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of the men attached prior to the settlement, and under the law, a union em- ad 
ployer for whom any of the men might be working, would be compelled to He 
pay to the employer all over and above $20.00 per week received by each man. we 

Let me remind you again as to the necessity of building up your us 
treasuries to prepare for the day when trouble may strike you. Of course, tic 
you may avoid this by giving up your union and by believing what the bosses ta 


tell you—that your wages will still remain the same. If you are simple 
minded enough to listen to and believe anything like that, then you are not 
much good to the union. All you have to do is to look at the unorganized 
crafts and see what they are getting, and you may believe me when I tell W) 
you, it would be but a short time, if you give up your union, when you will ol 
be ina condition of slavery, because reduction after reduction in wages would 
ensue, and abuse after abuse would be inflicted upon you and should you open 
your mouth in protest you will be kicked off the job and another man 
placed in your position. 

Attend your union meetings and get into your union every man working 
at our craft. At your meetings fight for better attendance, and advocate the 
building up of a sound treasury through the establishment of decent and 
reasonable dues, which should not be less than $2.00 a month. This means the 
minimum. The biggest and strongest unions are those whose membership 
pay $5.00 and $6.00 a month dues. Thirty or forty thousand dollars in a 
treasury today is not much more than what five thousand dollars was a few 
years ago. Lawyers’ fees and court costs are expensive and the damages 


'T a 


claimed can very easily be enlarged and magnified by the opposing counsel. flu 
Wake up! Realize your danger and begin again to be the fighters we all were the 
when we were building up our unions. a 
a 
TTT shi 
ed 
To ME IT WAS A PITY that Labor was so divided in the last election. Many of ter 
the large railroad organizations supported the candidacy of Mr. Hoover. Why : 
they did so is something that only themselves can understand. I can say in’ 
honestly that Ido not understand it. Inow refer to the organizations outside spi 
of the American Federation of Labor, and there are many that are nu- for 
merically and financially strong. its 
The most progressive legislation ever enacted in favor of the railroad Wwe 
workers obtained during the Wilson administration. The most bitter attacks fe: 
against railroad organizations were made under the Harding administration. pe 
The appointment by President Harding of Judge Wilkerson to the federal 
bench in Chicago is one instance where the railroad workers were fought an 
most bitterly, as this is the man who issued the most sweeping injunction th 
against the shop trades ever issued by any judge against a labor organiza- rij 
tion. The injunction against the railroad shop trades, if I remember cor- pu 
rectly, was granted through the prayer of Harry Daugherty, or some one bo 
representing him, while he was attorney-general under the Harding admin- fa 
istration, but who was forced to resign as a result of public feeling against so 
him. Many of the railroads now, especially the Pennsylvania, do not recog- hi 
nize any of the railroad organizations that are affiliated with the American th 
Federation of Labor. They have their company unions and they do recognize m 
the big Brotherhoods that are outside the American Federation of Labor. of 
Any way, for the life of me, I can not understand how the railroad organiza- ti: 
tions can continue to support the policies of Harding and Coolidge. I might es 
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add, however, that personally, I am of the opinion that President-elect 
Hoover, if it is possible for him to do so, and he is not tied up in some way that 
we do not know about, will give us more of a square deal than has been given 
us by the last two administrations. In so far as a hundred per cent recogni- 
tion of Labor, it was never given by any administration equal to that ob- 
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taining under the eight years of President Wilson’s regime. 

Let us wait and see what Hoover will do. 

He can not be any more adverse to us than Harding and Coolidge. 

He has more fight in him, or he had, than either of those two gentlemen 
who preceded him, and if he, as he promised during the campaign, carries 
out the Harding-Coolidge policies he will be more dangerous to Labor. 
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E UNDERSTAND the suckling Labor leaders are already begging jobs from 
Hoover, telling him how they helped him. 


TTF 


Challenged ! 


The revelations of the insidious in- 
fluence in high schools and colleges of 
the Power Trust, made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the investi- 
gation now under way, constitute a 
sharp challenge to the integrity of 
educators and of the educational sys- 
tem itself. 

The spectacle of the schools being 
invaded by the propaganda of a 
special profit-making enterprise to 
formulate a future public opinion in 
its favor is second in iniquity to the 
warping of the opinion of college pro- 
fessors by favors granted or in pros- 
pect from the same interests. 

Anybody has a right to advocate 
anything he pleases if he does it in 
the open. The Power Trust has a 
right to defend private and oppose 
public ownership if it does it above- 
board. But to weave itself into public 
favor by subsidizing college profes- 
sors; securing favorable text books in 
high schools and colleges; subsidizing 
the writing of text books by academic 
men giving the private utilities point 
of view while appearing to be impar- 
tial and scientific; paying traveling 
expenses of professors to conferences 


for the discussion of the teaching of 
public utilities problems; distributing 
favors, personal and pecuniary, to pro- 
fessors of economics to keep them in 
line; establishing bureaus of research 
in public utility problems in universi- 
ties under scholastic sounding names; 
intimidating school men by direct and 
indirect methods into silence; circu- 
lating books and pamphlets through 
the high schools and women’s clubs; 
co-operating in the furnishing of 
speakers to expound to high school 
and college students the virtues of 
private ownership of utilities under 
the guise of explaining public utility 
services—and all these on a nation- 
wide scale—is to insult educators on 
a large scale. 


What will educators do about it? 
Will they assert the independence of 
education and the schools or will they 
supinely submit to the disgrace of be- 
ing puppets in the hands of the greedy 
interests? The challenge is a real one; 
educators must meet it.—By John A. 
Lapp, Marquette University. 





Attend your union meetings and 
assist your officers in making a big- 
ger and better union. 
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Jersey City, N. J. 


October 6, 1928. 
Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, Gen. Pres., 
222 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I take the greatest pleasure in in- 
forming you that we have just com- 
pleted the organizing of Colgate and 
Company. This organizing came 
about only through the untiring ef- 
forts of Brothers William F. Hart, 
Joseph Markle, Cornelius Murphy, 
George Geier, George McHorney and 
the writer ; we also received some help 
from the delegates of Locals 560, 617, 
461 and Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, who has always 
proved to be a friend of Labor. We 


would greatly appreciate any work 
on your part in urging the patronage 
of Colgate products among the differ- 
ent locals. 
Fraternally yours, 
WALTER J. GIBNEY, 
Recording Secretary, Local 641. 





Service 


History is full of great human 
causes that were responsible for 
changes that have established new 
ideals of freedom and opportunity. 
Such causes have been the expres- 
sion of a far seeing vision and hope 
strengthened by faith in mankind 
and upheld by an irresistible passion 
for humanity. They draw to them 
men and women who carry them for- 
ward, giving themselves to their serv- 
ice with selfless sacrifice of comforts 
and material goods. 

The Labor Movement is such a 
cause that has grown by human tra- 
vail and devotion. There have been 
many distinctive gains that are iden- 
tified with special persons and these 
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gains built into the lives of men and 
women are most fitting and lasting 
monuments to those who planned 
them and brought them into being. 
One of those identified with the 
early struggles of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has just passed from 
our midst. When John McBride was 
elected president of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1894, James 
Duncan was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. As Mr. McBride was seriously 
ill that year, James Duncan was vir- 
tually acting president during the 
greater part of his term. Mr. Duncan 
was re-elected continuously to the 
second vice-presidency until in 1900 
he was elected first vice-president, 
which office he held until his death. 
Because of Mr. Duncan’s under- 
standing of the principles of trade 
unionism he has rendered invaluable 
service on the Executive Council and 
helped to formulate the policies that 
have made the American Labor 
Movement constructive and influen- 
tial. The movement owes him grati- 
tude and affectionate remembrance. 
The movement which others built 
must be carried on by the service and 
devotion of the men and women of to- 
day. The Federation needs more to 
work for it than ever before. There 
is more work to be done and work 
that requires a higher devotion and 
greater ability than ever before in its 
history. Service to humanity is the 
highest calling of mankind and it is 
the privilege of every wage earner to 
enter.—American Federationist. 





Your union can be compared to a 
savings bank. You can’t get more out 
of it than you put into it. 





No investment pays better returns 
than money paid for dues to your 
union. One gets big value received. 
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HE FACT that Al Smith was the first candidate who had the courage to 

come out espousing a change in the Volstead Act and received close to 
fifteen million votes indicates that there was some feeling that a change in 
present conditions is desired. 


OFF 


T THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION, the report of the secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor shows an increase in membership 
of a few thousand over last year, but if the actual per capita tax received by 
the Federation during the year was known it would show that the member- 
ship is much less than it was last year and about one-half what it was during 
the years 1918-1919. More than one International Union has had to have its 
per capita tax paid by the American Federation of Labor, by having said 
amount appropriated from the funds of the Federation and turned over as 
per capita tax from the Internationa] Union that was unable to pay its tax. 
The American Federation of Labor, itself, as a federation, has nothing to 
do with losses of membership of International Unions, and it is because of the 
failure of national and international unions to build up their membership, 
and the loss of membership resulting from strikes, etc., that the general 
membership of the federation has fallen off. In the case of federal or local 
unions chartered direct by the American Federation of Labor the member- 
ship is now about 21,000, while in 1918-1919 that membership totaled 90,000. 
This class of unions is composed of a membership over which no national 
or international union had jurisdiction or claims jurisdiction. 


TTF 


VER INVENTING new methods to displace hand labor or do away with 
the use of more workers, the movement of our times is slowly but surely 
throwing men on the junk pile. Is it progress? Where will it end? 
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HE LABOR MOVEMENT must inject more aggressiveness into its 

membership ; must advocate a stronger and greater interest in the meet- 
ings of its unions and in adding to the unions the individuals on the outside, 
if they expect to hold what they have and better their conditions in the 
future. A milk-and-water policy is not sufficient. Every day in every way 
the membership of many international unions are losing their force and 
usefulness as trade unionists and their unions are becoming weaker. Not 
one strike of any proportion has been won by a labor organization in the 
last two or three years. Several international unions have been fighting 
to maintain their very existence. For instance, the Miners’ Union, the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers, and a few others I could mention. Our 
union may be next. If we were to be tackled in Chicago, San Francisco, or 
any other city, you may rest assured it would take every ounce of fighting 
quality with which we are possessed and every dollar in the treasuries of the 
local and international to battle the storm. If you, who are receiving sub- 
stantial benefits from your unions, think you are safe, all I can say is that 
you haven’t normal understanding. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Buttcn, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


TT 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


| THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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